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Tue conclusion of the notice of ‘ Moore’s Life of Fitzgerald’ 
to-morrow. 


ON THE WRITINGS AND CHARACTER OF GODWIN. 


(Continued.]} 








Tue emotions of Caleb Williams at the confession of Falkland are 
of an equally interesting character with the gratitude of St Leon to 
Bethlem: Gabor. Here is Godwin’s conquest. Here is a grand and 
glorious view of human nature. Here is a development of inherent 
love and beneficence—an exhibition of morality, which it never 
entered even into the heart of Quakerism to conceive. Here is the 
consummation of Christianity—a demonstration, for the mind must 
receive it as such, that love is too essential an agent in the bosom 
for our enemies to be excluded from its operation. Here are sub- 
lime examples of a heavenly precept, that ‘ we should forgive our 
enemies, for they know not what they do.’ No one can resist love 
to the examples of so heroic an achievement, nor to the author by 
whom they were conceived. Perhaps, also, they are the only beings 
whom we can perfectly love, because they alone contain within them 
the germ of perfection—I mean of the beings of fiction, Allowing 
to human nature a preponderance of good, we are still accustomed 
to believe that principles radically evil and vicious form part of its 
constituents. We have an idea of internal struggles and conquests. 
Godwin alone practically teaches us the contrary—that temptations 
are from without—that vice consists in the direction, and not in 
the nature of our faculties. Such is his theory of human nature— 
and he can paint its workings as well as develope their cause. He 
can express the motions of the countenance, whilst he lays open 
the motives of the breast. He can add the concrete to the abstract. 
The peculiarity is, that his characters are of wide and universal 
nature, not of a small and exaggerated class. We cannot conceive 
of them as entities—they are abstract ideas—living bundles of mo- 
tives. We cannot imagine an external Caleb Williams, or present 
to our mental sight a beautiful Irene. They are beings of ‘ like 
passions as we are,’ but their creator calls not our form ‘ divine,’ 
Others proceed from the outward make and figure to the inward 
man—Godwin traces from the heart as a source and origin, to the 
countenance, for exemplifying effects. Ido not say, though, that 
description is his forte. 
Like his characters, he must possess a definite and uniform object, 
and pursue it with unvarying energy and fire, It has been said by 
Hazlitt, that Godwin has not talents for conversation, and this 
character of him is generally understood.* It is one, also, which 
may be readily deduced from the study of his works. He is ‘ at 
home’ in the closet. ‘ Nothing truly great,’ says St Leon, ‘ was 
ever achieved that was not executed or planned in solitary seclu- 
sion.’ His greatness is the force of a swift and mighty river, and 
cannot descend to the exuberant playfulness of a rippling and a 
varied stream. He must sit in his closet, and exist in his soul’s 
direction, and direct all his energies, and absorb all his faculties into 
an evident and determined purpose. Then the stream is indeed 
mighty and rapid. Then the vortex is complete, and can be con- 
templated only at a distance, for within its limits what mind can 
resist its control? If ever man has made himself a poet, it is 
Godwin. If ever man has dispensed with that mystic and electrical 
chain of sympathy, whose possession opens to one the breast of his 


brother, and mingles at once his individual nature with infinity; if 


ever genius has been denied by organization and gained by circum- 
stance; if ever writer has understood the mind ofa being, and worked 
himself into its moral identity step by step,—that man is Godwin, 
and those anomalies he presents. He may describe a smile, then, on 
the countenance ; but his department is the muscles of the mind. 
His St Leon may paint the innumerable joys of domestic felicity, 
but it must be in contrasting its sweetness and beauty with the fate 
to which an ‘ inexorable Providence ’+ impels him. His Danvers 


* Plain Speaker. + Cloudesley. 


He is not great by external knowledge. | 








may give a yet more enchanting description of family love, but it 
must bear a relation to the grand object he fulfils—the remorse 
which succeeds his usurpation—it must feed ‘the worm which dieth 
not, and the fire which is not quenched.” Godwin may turn aside 
for a moment to gaze at a mountain, or admire the heavenliness of 
an Italian sky. But his course must on the whole be uniform, and 
his object, one, In this lies the deficiency in his female characters. 
They want the binding and animating impulse. He describes them 
as he would the opening beauties of vegetation, the lovely aspect 
of asummer morn, or the most delightful exhibitions of animal 
existence.- ‘ Pone subeunt conjuges.’ They are full of moral, 
but have no mental emotion. It may appear paradoxical, when our 
common ideas on the subject are considered, but I will venture to 
maintain that affection is far more {readily excited for St Leon in 
crime, than for Marguerite in misfortune. His women are without 
seuls, It is plain that St Leon was not made for the partner whom 
our author assigns him. She was formed for one who could say 
with Rousseau, ‘ Il me faut un ami sir, un femme aimable, un 
vache, et un petit bateau. Je ne jouirai d’un bonheur parfait sur 
la terre que quand j’aurai tout cela.’ But Rousseau was mistaken 
in his calculations on happiness, and St Leon was doomed to ex- 
perience their futility. It appears to me, that whilst the world ac- 
cords so little with the true destination of humanity, there are, also, 
other causes affecting the attainment of happiness. It is true that 
mind is rising from the ruins of nations and empires, and taking its 
place in the universe. But its redemption is far from being 
achieved, and must be attended by sacrifice and martyrdom. There 
is something of the Byronic in Godwin’s heroes, which these con- 
siderations may serve to account for; as well as partaking of the 
philosophical character, they seem also to have received a tinge 
from the sectarian formation of the powers of their author, which 
may conduce to the same result. 

Although he is not greatest in portraying it, I like the perpetual 
emotion of Godwin’s characters. He has developed it chiefly in 
those who have least of mental absorption. This moral emotion is 
the rousing of the sympathies of universal life. These are soon 
vitiated by society. Few possess the necessary freedom and excit- 
ability for expanding their feelings in every direction, and throwing 
themselves uncontrolled by external laws into the bosom of nature. 
Godwin loves to show, that existence alone is pleasure.” He glories 
in exhibiting the beauties of life when freed from private, and the 
energies of mind when unshackled by pubiic controul. In his apos- 
trophes to equality, in his remarks on education, in his essays on 
government, he labours to display a nature redundant in greatness, 
and overflowing with love and affection, which would always 
exhibit impulse, and action, and virtue, unless surrounded by a re- 
gime whose object is to repress its aspirations from the cradle to the 
grave. Here lies the foundation of his preference for a democracy, 
and his hatred of institutions which encourage a uniform and 
repressed formation of character. ‘There have been men,’ 
says he, ‘who entertained the sentiment —  Tumultuosa 
libertas tranquillitati probosw anteponenda est.’* This is an opi- 
nion of Godwin. He holds, if I mistake not, that, that 
is the most proper condition of humanity in which its greatest nun - 
ber of powers is in action. He would make man thrill with life, and 
burn with intellectual aspiration. These are to increase the physica! 
agents, and render incorruptible the vehicle of an immortal mind ! 
He gives us a history of happiness. He tells us the fallacy of those 
who call and who think it real. With him, the ardour of love, the 
expression of sympathy, the trembling emotions of affection and 
interest, the aspirations of immortal ambition, unclogged by the 
charms of habit, and unbound by artificial and arbitrary laws,’ are 
the proper constituents of human good. His human nature is a per- 
petual spring, a green, a smiling, a fertile paradise. His hearts are 
not cold, methodical and still. Time with his measuring hand does 
not regulate their beating. How fresh and youthful is the affection 


* Commonwealth, vol. 2. 
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of St Leon for his daughters! How entire and unmingled his love | him too, the future is nobler than the present—the ‘ 


for his son! He does not measure his sensibility by his years, nor 
consider it unworthy of a man to evince humanity. Mankind asso- 
ciate joy and revelry and emotion with youth, dignity and caliness 
with manhood, and freedom from passion with age. Each hurrying 
year wraps us up more fully in ourselves, and prescribes another 
chain to our feelings. But Godwin hath not so learned nature. The 
freedom, and beauty, and perpetual resuscitation, and fertile grandure 
of the external world, he has carried in to the heart of man, the 
noblest work of nature’s author. Nor is he powerless on the pre- 
sent and real condition of mankind. His ‘ Caleb Williams’ bears, 
also, the title of—‘ Things as they are.’ And ours is a strange world 
stretched by the graphic pen of a necessarian novelist. A strange 
scene is that in which the promptings and yearnings of maternal 
affection, so dear and devoted, nurture the seeds of misery, and 
warm into action the frequent causes of vice and despair: an 
anomalous condition of society, where the principles of nobility and 
grandeur are debased by the poison of chivalry into the maraudering 
elements of grovelling crime ; where the impulse of enquiry and 
assimilation, which makes us Gods upon earth, furnishes, by its 
direction, universal hatred or eternal disgust. How sublime 
and ghastly a figure does man present, with a beginning noble 
and heavenly, perverted to a dire and desolating end! 
external decay, of its grandeur and greatness, of the emotions 
it causes, of the tears it sets free, the 


when emotions 


and look on human 


form, when the soul within is withered and blasted, 


of sympathy and affection are known no more, and the fountain of 


tears frozen for ever. This is a strange world in which good and 
happiness are sought after, the means plenteous and numerous, 
but the results misery and woe. Oh we are tempted to ex- 
claim, canst thou devise fitter institutions, canst thou issue apter 
laws, can better means enter into thy conception, for perverting and 
vitiating infant humanity, than those which thou preparest for thy- 
self from the hour of birth, to the last of existence ? 

To return from his works to the author. 
possesses not talents for conversation. The principle which incites 
him to action is one. In this he greatly differs from the majority 
of mankind. Dr Watts, 
the Mind,’ has stated that conversation, 
indeed any external assistance, can furnish, only, the materials for 
the accession of knowledge. This last he refers to the digestive and 
assimilating power of thought. Such a distinct view of the two 
subjects has a somewhat discouraging effect upon the young mind. 
He gives too entire an influence to a simple, independent, and 
Is it not probable that, in a ¢reat 
measure, we think on account of a cause extraneous to the love, 
and a purpose ulterior to the possession of knowledge. The 
promptings of ambition, the desire of conquest, the admiration of 
superiority, with other more minute and innate motives, have laid 
the foundation of severe analyses, and proved the vivilying sources 
of thought and feeling! 
a grand exciter of thoughts. 


man, 


innate love of knowledge. 


With the mass of mankind conversational 
discussion is No cause operates so 
strongly, nor brings so many auxiliaries into action. In familiar 
converse a subject is sure to be handled with the greatest felicity. 
‘It is worth while,’ says Hazlitt,* ‘to see a set of “ Illuminati’ 

set about a subject; they may snarl and quarrel over it like dogs, 
but they pick it bare to the bone, and masticate it thoroughly.’ 
But the theatre of Godwin is Solitude. ° 
says he,t ‘is but half an investigator.’ In the Preface to his 
Political Justice, he acknowledges that the author has, also, been 
made wiser by his book. With his pen, and 


* He who writes not, 


Talk of 


his * Essay on the Improvement of 


| 


} 


I have said that Godwin | 


reading, and writing, or | 


in the silence of his | 


closet, burning with the desire of fame and immortality, he can 


throw out his soul on paper, and live for future ages, as others for 
the beings who surround them, and for the causes more trifling than 
they. Godwin, then, like his characters, is ‘ born for all times.’ 
Like them, there rolls within him one ammating and absorbing 
impulse, uniform and urgent, without which his ideas are scattered, 
and his style unconnected, and the link which counected his 
work, and the reader with it, is loosened and lost. Like them, 
he can cast off the chaius of habit and custom, and stand di- 
vested of matter, and say, ‘ Invisible things are the ouly reali- 
ties.’ { With them, he can pursue an undeviating track, 
turning to a particular point, 


and 

exclaim, ‘ There lies my soul.’ |; 

In his youth, too, when liberty was treason, he could develope 

moral energy, and stand with a calm and uncompromising front 

before the bar of public opinion, and say with the hero of t 

ancient poct,§ ‘ Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem.’? With 
* Plain Speaker. 
| St Leon. 


¢ Thoughts on Man. ; 
§ Virgil. 


Mandeville. 


imago major 
nota.’ With the fervour and purpose of his style, and the ne cessity 
of his actions, and the fitness and completeness of his characters, 
we transfer the idea of necessity to himself, and conceive of him as 
an agent whom unchangeable nature is working with, for great and 
beneficial effects. Whatever may be their opinions on the extent 
of his intellect, the degree of his mental power, the justness of his 
moral conceptions, all must agree, from a perusal of his works, 
that ‘for every day that he has lived, mankind through some of 


| their ramifications are the better.’ * R. 


* The Enquirer. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR BISHOPS. 


Tue humanity and attention which Fenelon shewed to the sufferers 
in the war of Flanders, endeared him to the whole nation. ‘ Cha- 
rity,’ says the Dukede St Simon, ‘was among Fenelon’s most 
striking virtues : it embraced equi ally, the rich, the poor, his friends, 

and his enemies. He found oceasions for the exertion of it in 


| the crowds of the wounded and sick, who, in the wars in Flanders, 


were carried, in great numbers, to Cambray. He was regular in 
his visitations of the hospitals, shewed constant attention to the low- 
est officers, and generally, during their illness, lodged a considerable 
number of the officers in his palace. Like a true shepherd of Christ, 
he watched contiaually over their spiritual welfare. The fine man- 
ners which his habits of high life gave him, attached them to him, 
and none of them ever had occasion to repent of the confidence 

which he reposed in Fenelon, In sickness and in health they 
always found him willing to listen to their humble confession, and 
anxious to replace them in the path of virtue. If the lowest person 
in the hospital requested his attendance, Fenelon never refused his 
request. Their corporeal necessities were equally an object of his 
compassionate zeal. Broths, meat, “on comfortable food of every 
description, and always of the best kind, were sent them in well 
regulated plenty, from his palace. Fene Jon presided at the consult- 
ations of the physicians, with the tender concern of a warm and 
kind friend. It is impossible to conceive how greatly he 
became the idol of the military, and how Versailles, in 
spite of her stern master, resounded with his name. It hap- 
pened that the Commissariat was in extreme want of corn for 


the troops: the Archbishop emptied his granaries for their subsist- 


ence, and refused to be paid. On that occasion Louis the Four- 
teenth became his panegyrist. His charity and polite attentions 
extended equally to the prisoners of war as to his countrymen, In 


all he did there was an indescribable propriety; the true episcopal 
character appeared in it; and virtue herself became more na wutifal, 
from Fenelon’s manner of being virtuous.’ ae ‘oncentrated 
in his pastoral duties,’ continues the Duke, ‘he die od, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, in the field of honour. Returning from an 
episcopal visit, his coach was overturned; no one was wounded, 
and he himself run no particular dang-r: bat the shock was too 
great for his feeble frame. When he arrived at Cambray he was 
feve rish, and in a few days was beyond the reach of remedy. During 
his whole illness he appeared insensible to what he quitted, and 
occupied only with the thought of what he was goimg to find. 
Penetrated with the most lively sentiments of re'igion, he placed 
his soul in the hands of God, with a resignation full of confidence 
and humility. He letter to the King, containing no 
request for himself, but earnestly recommending to him, the wants 
of hisdiocese. Louis the Fourteeath declared, on perusing the 
letter, that he had never read anything more affecting, or more 
worthy of the last moments of a Bishop. Fenelon died at the 
age of 65, in the arms of his friends and his clergy,” mourned by all 
his diocese, equally lamented by Catholics and ‘Protestants. To 
coniplete bis eulogiuim, he left behind him neither debt nor money.’ 
Borver’s Life of Fenelon. 





wrote a 


PHYSICIANS. 





I nevieve there are physicians who sometimes kill or cure their 
patients without deserving either praise or blame on that account. 
However skilful they may be, they do not always know the true 
cause of distempers, and they prescribe 
rules of their art, which proves ve 
something in the constitution of the patient which they cannot dis- 
cover. The particular dispositions of the machiae, the imagination 
of the patient affected ina particular manner, the secret passions, 
may produce effects which the skill and most consummate experi- 


ence of physicians could 1 r have expected. The efficacy of these 


a medicine according to the 
ry pernicious, because there 1s 








unknown causes will oceasion a medicine given rashly, ignorantly, 
and foolish ly, to drive ay a di c; aod another medicine 
eiven accor lin: r to the rules of physic, tot | the pati ‘nt. There 
is therefore rood atid bad { fortune here, independent of skill or igno- 


} . 
cannot be said to be ignorant because he 
" passions of the 


and one 


' 
SLOW th > scecr 


rance, * doth not 
ti odd prope rtics of a 
particular constitution, and because he could not foresee the obsta- 
les they would make to the virtue of the medicine. A phy siclan 
is not thought to fail through ignorance, except he be 
what he might have learned from 


‘ 
study and practice. —Bayle. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





Ancient Mystery Piays.—Mysteries were acted on solemn 
festivals in the churches, or in some place near to them in the open air, by 
the monks, and subsequently by the students at the universities or public 
schools. The learned fraternity of parish clerks of London also cut no in- 
considerable figure in these theatrical representations ; for in the year 1390 
and 1409, they exhibited a play at Clerkenwell for eight days successively, 
at which most of the nobility and gentry were present. One cannot help 
admiring the unsuspecting innocence of our ancestors on this subject. The 
gravest personages are introduced speaking in the most ludicrous manner.— 
The Almighty Creator of the universe almost always fills a conspicuous part 
in the dramatis persone of these sacred plays; and, if we are to take his 
character, as there delineated, for their conception of it, what a strange 
earthly notion must ‘hey have had of the divine Intelligence and his attri- 
butes' If such acharacter were drawn of him in our day, it would be 
considered absolute blasphemy. . . . The Devil, too, was not unfre- 
quently introduced. John Heywood says, in the Four P.’s,— 

‘ For oft in the play of Corpus Christi, 
He hath play d the Devil at Coventrie.” 
Retrospective Review, No. Il. 

— A clergyman who had prayed very devoutly for wet weather, 
discovering on leaving the church that his prayers had been successful, 
exclaimed with great warmth—‘ God d—n it, it rains, and I’ve got no 
umbrella.’ 


— Since we form false and imperfect notions with respect to | 


what passes under our own eyes, can we expect to be better informed of 
what passes or has passed at great distances of time or place >—Votney, 


” f | 
ConsipeRATE Piety.—A curate complained to Fénélon, that 


after the evening service of Sunday, his parishioners, in spite of his remon- 
strances, would dance; * My dear friend,’ replied Fénélon, ‘ neither you 
nor I should dance ; but let us leave these poor people to dance as they 
please ; their hours of happiness are not too numerous.’—Burven’s Life of 


Fénélon. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Hiymarker.—The School for Coquettes—Clari—The Romp. 
EnGuLisu Overa.—The Sorceress—Old and Young—The Middle Temple. 


SurreY THEATRE. 
MassinGer’s tragedy of the Futal Dowry, which was revived at 
Drury Lane a few years ago, with but indifferent success, is now 
being played occasionally at this theatre with more evident marks 
of favour. It is a play of considerable dramatic interest, and holds 
arespectable rank even among the productions of its author, and 
in some respects, his more eminent contemporaries. We shall 
give a short abstract of the story. Charolois, an eminent French 
Marshal, after raising a sum of money for some public purpose, dies 
in prison, insolvent, and his body is detained at the suit of his creditors, 


who reject the applications made to them to allow of its interment. 


Under these circumstances, his son is advised to apply to the Court of | 


Justice at Dijon, and urge his suit on public grounds. At this point 
the play commences. Young Charolois (Mr Evrox) accompanied 
by Romont (Mr Osuatpisron) a staunch friend, appears in Court ; 
Charolois aware of the corruption of its members, has been 
reluctantly induced to sue to it; and the result justifies his 
reluctance ; for, bribed by the creditors, the judge turns a deaf 
ear to the application, in which counsel, friend, and son, all join, and 


is about to terminate the proceedings, when Charolois offers to 


. . *,0 : + | 
surrender himself to "the creditors, on condition that his father’s 


body be liberated. The creditors, after some consultation, consent, 
and Charolois leaves the court rejoicing, to make preparations for 
his father’s funeral. But the filial affection of Charolois procures 


him an unexpected friend in Rochfort (Mr D. Prrr), a retired judge 


to save hii by discharging the claims of the creditors. Accordingly, 


when the funeral is taking place, and Charolois is about to surrender | of men in office, and display a like warmth of friendship and 


himself, Rochfort, who with numerous spectators, is present, 
declares his intention; and on Charolvis expressing his unwillingness 
to borrow what he has no means to repay, offers him his only 
daughter in marriage, endowed with all his fortune. This is the 
Fatal Dowry. Beaumelle (Miss Scorr), the daughter of Rochfurt, 


is beautiful, but vain and frivolous, and better pleased with the 





/guards, and Charolois is ordered to the rack. 


lity can hardly justify bis treatment of his friend. 





heartless attentions of a coxcomb, Young Novall (Mr Rocens) 
than with the sincere admiration of the noble Charolois. She, 
however, dissembles her feelings, and Charolois has entire confidence 
in her virtue and fidelity ; so much so, as to make him break off his 
friendship with Rochfort, because the latter, on discovering her 
intrigue, endeavours to put him on his guard. The fact soon 
becomes too clear; Beaumelle lets fall a letter from Noval/, making 
an appointment with her, with a view to their elopement from 
Dijon; Charolois picks it up, and is convinced. Enraged, he goes 
to the place appointed, encounters Novall, and kills him. He then 
invites Rochfort to a meeting in the church-yard, where he is dis- 
covered kneeling before a monument covered with black cloth. 
Rochfort, ignorant of the purpose, repairs to the meeting, and is 
there told by Charolois of his daughter’s guilt ; he at first discredits 
it, but on being convinced, declares that she must die. Charolois 
asks :— 


May not what’s lost 
By her own fault, for I am charitable, 
And charge her not with many, be repaid, 
In her fair life hereafter ? 

To which Rochfort answers 
Never, Sir; 

The wrong that’s done to the chaste married bed, 
Repentant tears can never expiate s 
And be assured, to pardon such a sin 
Is an offence as great as to commit it. 


Charolois then withdraws the black cloth from the monument, and 


| discovers Beaumelle dead upon it. This recalls the father’s feelings, 


and he complains of the stratagem. Old Novall then enters with 
To escape this he 
stabs himself, and the play ends. 

This tragedy, as the reader will have observed, is chargeable with 
the fault of gratuitously accumulating horrors; and in the sentiment 


which is put into the mouth of Rochfort with regard to his 


| daughter’s crime, it upholds that conventional morality which at 


onse unceremoniously sets aside the Christian precept on the 
subject, and violates the plainest dictates of equity against the 
weaker sex. The daughter’s feelings were not consulted in the 
first instance: she was married to a man who, however worthy, was 
not the husband of her choice, and yet, when the consequence 
ensues, which under the circumstances might have been expected, 
she is held by her father to be deserving of death! strange to say, 
the audience applaud the sentiment. On the other there is much 
toadmire. The filial piety of Charolois is beautifully and unaffect- 
edly manifested. In the first scene, when urged to speak to the 
judges previous to their assembling in court, his fixed and absorb- 
ing grief, which prevents him from breaking silence, is striking, and 
shews the hand of a master. The critics could have laid down no 
rule for this. His reluctance to believe his wife guilty, and his 
genereus construction of the points stated against her, evidence his 
unsuspecting nature; though it must be admitted that his incredu- 


Altogether his 


| character wins the favour of the reader, who cannot but sympathise 


in his misfortunes. The character of Romont has some resemblance 


| to that of Pierre in Venice Preserved, though the circumstances in 
of the Court of Dijon, who, strack with his filial affection, resolves | 


which they respectively appear are very different; they are both 


distinguished by similar bluntness and perception of the iniquities 


sincerity. 

Mr Etron is an actor of much promise. His person is good, 
and his action generally appropriate and graceful. He speaks with 
listinetness, but with too much formality ; his words come forth as 


if at measured distances, and with a precision and want of flow 


which is not consistent with the impulse ‘from which he ought 
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to be supposed to speak in moments of excitement. He judi- 











P P ° P THIS EVENING. 
ciously avoids rant, but he does not sufficiently give himself up ——_—_— 
to the moving passion; and his fear of trespassing upon decorum THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
occasionally makes him fall short of the success within his A Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
eee MATRIMONY. 
power. On the whole, he plays the part of Charolois with judg- Clara, Miss Sidney. Baron de Limberg, Mr Gattie. 


‘ ee 4 Delaval, Mr Vining. O’Cloghorty, Mr H. Wallack. 
ment, and deserves the applause which is liberally bestowed on him, Sentinels, Messrs Moore, Lodge, V. Webster, and Coates. 


Mr OsBALpisTon has a true conception of the character of Rumont, 


: "ei “7 toe SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 
but his execution is unequal. The sturdy uncompromising cha- Madame Gilderland, Mrs Tayleure. Angelique, Mrs Ashton. 
racter of the honest soldier he in many instances displays with Baron Malamour, Mr Cooper. Von Grotius, Mr W . Farren. 


Col. Esplanade, Mr Brindal. Poppinoff, Mr Webster. 
perfect truth ; in others, the blank verse seems to baulk his efforts, 


| 
| After which, the Petite Comedy of 


| To which will be added, a Farce, called 


and the effect is comparatively vague and inefficient. FRICANDEAU ; OR, THE CORONET AND THE COOK. 


hi f th f ¢ ' ; Ellen, Mrs Ashton. ~ Rose, MrsHumby. 

e have nothing to say of the other performers, who are of various | Fricandeau, Mr Harley. The Duke de Valois, Mr Vining. 

¥ sf y | ‘ | Lambert, Mr Webster. Marquis St. Albe, Mr Brindal. 
degrees of mediocrity. The play as performed at Drury Lane was | Chevalier de Courcy, Mr Bartlett. La Roche, Mr Newcombe. 


Ladle, Mr V. Webster. Sergeant Moustache, Mr Coveney. 
altered from Masstnesr ; the version in use here is a curtailment of To conclude with Pocock’s Musical Drama, in Two Acts, iatitled 
that at Drury Lane. This is allowable, but there is nothing to | JOHN OF PARIS. 


‘ ‘i Olivia, Miss Taylor. Princess of Navarre, Miss Wells. 
justify the wanton alteration of the structure of the passages re- | Rosa, Mrs T. Hill. 
. Q a John of Paris, Mr Vining. Grand Chamberlain, Mr Gattie. 
tained, which is done to a great extent and in every instance, as a Pedrigo Potts, Mr Harley. Philip, Mr Huckel. Gregory, Mr Coveney. 
f h Ti —ows hi In Act Il, a Pas Deux, by M. Edgar and Mademoiselle Clari. 
ourse tor the worse. ne manager should look to this | mn —— 
matter of ¢ ie, | To-morrow, The Rencontre ; The School for Coquettes. 
point. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
F. Rigs’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 


THE SORCERESS. 


City THEATRE. 
Eily O’ Connor is the story of the abduction of a poor girl from the 


cottage of her father, by Hardress Cregan, a man of rank, who is | 


. u The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 7 
represented as having a sincere regard for her. He places her Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 

i The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Russell. Count Arwed, Mr T. Millar. 
under care of the sister of a boatman, a sort of dependent on his 


Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 
After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor 
setle ti H 2 h irl dinary performances on the Violin. 
i j se of a little time. e marries the gir 
with Eily, after the lap en With Mr Berxanp’s New Operetta, called 
THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 
Eva, Miss H. Cawse. } 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith. 
sia , : : . - L Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
renounce Eily, and marry a young girl of his own rank in | Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 


family, and hopes to obtain the consent of his mother to his union 


but is disappointed in his expectation from his mother, who on 


hearing of his attachment is indignant at it, and insists that he shall | 





life, to whom, she says, he has paid such attentions as To conclude with the Musical Mock-Heroic Tragedy, entitled 


. } ry 7 
have led her to believe that he was her admirer. In_ his TOM THUMB. 
; ; th hi her’ isl Queen Dollalolla, Mrs C. Jones. Princess Huncamunca, Miss Ferguson. 
ssment he promises to comply wit Is mother’s wishes, | Glumdaica, Mr 0. Smith. Frizaletta, Miss Melbourn. Plumante, Miss Perry. 
embara t P Ply mt King Arthur, Mr Bartley. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 
but is at a loss what to do with Eily. He consults the | Tom Thumb, Miss Poole, in which she will sing ‘ My heart with love is beating.’ 


| Merlin, Mr Addison. Noodle, Mr Salter. Doodle, Mr Minton. 
boatman, who is in his confilence, and is advised by him to 





To-morrow, The Sorceress ; Old and Young ; and Comfortable Lodgings. 
treat her as he would a glove —put it off when inconvenient 


to him, and if it adhere to his hand to use a knife to it. Hardress | SURREY THEATRE. 

is horror struck at the proposal, but at a subsequent meeting falls in | The Entertainmen‘, entitled 

with it in a modified form,—that is, he consents to have her | Lady mann heaped | ming arte 9 

sent away to Quebec, and even tacitly implies that the extreme | Dimity, Miss a Anes <ah  a e “s ane mae Mr Williams. 
measure may be resorted to in case of resistance. He gives the | LE a sows’ ie hg sige 
boatman a letter addressed to Bily, directing her to put herself osu, He Onoitinsr Mc ye poms MEN iy 


’ ; : ee + ae Carli and Sabastiano, Messrs Honner and Webb. 
under his conduct ; she does so ; but discovering that he is convey- Giulio, Mr Lee. Pirates, Messrs Tully, Fry, Franklin, Nichols, Fone, &c. 
ing her away from home, she attempts to escape, upon which he To which will be added the Musical Entertainment, entitled 


AMATEURS AND ACTORS. 


c ae Geoffry Muffincap, Master F. Carbery. 
washed up and discovered. The boatman is taken up on suspicion ; 


shoots her on the spot. He throws her body into the sea, but it is | 


To conclude with a Musical Entertainment, called 
THE SERVANT OF ALL WORK. 
Emma Merton, Miss Nicol. Mr Quickset, Mr D. Pitt. Capt. Lavish, Mr Honner 
Compass, Mr Lee. Ready, John Barleycorn, Jean Jacque Rochefeccet, 
Pierre-de-Pomme, and Jane Mopdry, Mr Goldsmid. 


news is brought to the house of Cregan ; he confesses the whole to 





his mother; she is distracted at his situation ; the boatman is con- 


fined in the castle, where Hardress visits and reproaches him. This 





exasperates the assassin, who betrays his employer, and the latter 


accordingly is pursued by the officers of justice. His mother in 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
| MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
Moncrierr’s Musical Comedy, in Three Acts, called 
ROCHESTER ; OR, CHARLES II’s MERRY DAYS. 
In which Mrs Chapman, Miss Forde, Miss Apjohn, Mrs Baker, Mrs Weston, 


‘ : : _| Miss E. Tree, Mr J. Vining, MrChapman, Mr Buckstone, Mr Cooke, Mr Manders 
whose wilfulness had been accessary to her son’s crime, confesses Mr Macarthy, and Mr Worrell. 


vain endeavours to protect him; he is seized in the house, and 


seeks not to hide his guilt. The afflicted and misguided parent, 


her own criminality, and the scene closes, with deep manifestations 


After which, the New Domestic Drama, called 


f both mother and son, who EILY OPCONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Sener ne remeeie an te aus i ‘ Eily O'Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 
fall down in a state of insensibility. The piece is well acted, parti- Anna Chute, Miss Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 


Danny Mann, MrChapman. Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstone. 
And OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


cularly in the parts of Mrs Cregan and Hardress Cregan, represented 
by Miss Evuen Tree and Mr J. Vinina. 


D —_ — —— | AstLEy’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cospurec THeatrre. — Alexander the Great—Bandit of 
We shall be glad to hear further from R. the Blind Mine—Trial by Battle. 
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